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In Numbers 9 and 10 of The Classical Weekly 
appeared Professor Lodge's paper on The Vocabu- 
lary of High School Latin. Our readers will re- 
siember that, starting with the doctrine that now 
at last an intelligent and successful effort can be 
made by teachers to equip their students with an 
adequate vocabulary, a vocabulary adequate not 
merely for their preparatory Latin work in the 
schools but for nearly all their needs in college 
work as well. Professor Lodge passed on to urge 
a revision of the mode of administering entrance 
examinations in Latin and the adoption of methods 
different from those which now obtain to discover 
whether the would be college student possesses, so 
far at least as Latin is concerned, the capacity to 
undertake college work with profit. Professor 
Lodge did not, of course, forget that other things 
besides vocabulary are needed to the achievement 
of this end, to wit, knowledge of inflections, and 
of the essential principles of syntax and appre- 
hension of word-order. But reasonably adequate 
aid has long been at hand toward the acquisition 
of a mastery of inflections and of syntax, and any 
method that will enable the pupil to read more 
Latin and to read it readily, intelligently and pleas- 
urably will ineivitably minister to a grasp of the 
significance of word-order. It was in the field of 
voca/bulary that, strangely enough, least progress 
had been made. Caesar's vocabulary had indeed 
been studied; it had long been known which words 
were of most frequent occurrence in Caesar, and 
various books for beginners had availed themselves 
of those words. But no effort had been made, so 
far as I am aware, to carry the systematic study of 
vocaibulary beyond Caesar; no one had undertaken 
to show in detail the relation of Caesar's vocabu- 
lary to Cicero's and to Vergil's, to determine how 
far the words most common in Caesar were of fre- 
quent occurrence in the other two; no one had 
shown us in detail how far the words of common- 
est occurrence in the three would carry the student 
in his attempts to read Latin outside of the nar- 
row range of books prescribed for admission to col- 
lege. All this has been done for us now by Pro- 
fessor Lodge, and so, as said above, we are in posi- 
tion to move forward, as soon as we will, to a re- 
vision of entrance examinations in Latin. 
A plan under consideration in one of our lead- 



ing colleges involves all the points urged in Pro- 
fessor Lodge's paper. The stress by this plan is 
laid on the reading as well as the writing of Latin 
at sight. The latter is already required in all our 
colleges; the English given to candidates to be 
rendered into Latin is 'unseen' English. The pro- 
posals involve examination on a passage selected 
from a Latin prose author, to be translated at sight 
by the candidate, a passage from some Latin poet, 
likewise to be rendered at sight, in addition, a 
somewhat searching examination on a passage se- 
lected from some short Latin work, prose or poetry, 
which has been previously prescribed for intensive 
study, with reference especially to the literary char- 
acteristics and literary value of the work so pre- 
scribed, and finally an examination in Latin writ- 
ing, to consist in part of detached sentences defi- 
nitely intended to test the candidate's knowledge 
of the essential principles of syntax, in part of an 
easy narrative passage intended to test the pupil's 
power of handling a connected passage. The ex- 
amination on forms and syntax will be conducted 
mainly through the candidate's Latin writing, 
though incidental efforts to test his knowledge of 
grammar can and will be made, if the plan is 
adopted, in connection with the other papers. Can- 
didates will be expected to know the select list of 
2,000 words which, by the aid of typographical de- 
vices, are made to stand out from the rest in Pro- 
fessor Lodge's book, The Vocabulary of High 
School Latin. Any Latin word in the passages 
set for translation which falls outside the select 
list of 2,000 will be translated on the examination 
paper for the candidate; similarly, any English 
word for which an equivalent cannot be easily and 
naturally got in the select list of 2,000 words will 
be translated into Latin on the examination paper. 
Such then is the definite proposal for the reform 
of the entrance examinations in Latin. Lack of 
space renders it impossible to make an argument 
here in support of the proposed plan or to set forth 
the manifold and important advantages. Those in- 
terested will find a discussion of the plan by Pro- 
fessor H. T. Peck in the April number of the Edu- 
cational Review and in an early number of The 
School Review (the latter discussion is by the 
writer of this editorial). 
Meantime, it is worth while for us to remember 
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that The Classical Association of the Middle States 
and Maryland, at its meeting i in April last, urged 
the College Entrance Examination Board to adopt 
essentially the plan which, as said above, is under 
consideration at this very moment in one of our 
colleges; the resolutions adopted by the Associa- 
tion were at once transmitted to the College Board. 
At the meeting of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation held at Chicago in December last resolu- 
tions were adopted which expressed the conviction 
of the Association that increased emphasis should 
be laid on translation at sight (see The Qassical 
Weekly, p. 109). C. K. 



THE NEED OP A REVISION OP LATIN INSTRUCTION 

Verily, ours is an iconoclastic age ! We take 
X special delight in demolishing the creeds of our 
forefathers! Nothing in education affords us quite 
such keen enjoyment as a fierce assault on some 
venerable subject in the school curriculum! 

And, after all, it is well for us to question the 
value of every subject that was established under 
a former generation. The world is changing with 
marvelous rapidity. Nothing should be taught ex- 
cept as it is proven to be adequate to meet the pe- 
culiar needs of the present. And that is precisely 
the reason why we, as teachers of Latin, should 
court the most searching investigation of its edu- 
cational value. For the longer one teaches Latin, 
the firmer must grow his conviction that — at least 
for an English speaking people — Latin is by all 
odds the most efficient educational instrument we 
possess. 

Nevertheless, with our iconoclastic tendencies, it 
is a mistake to suppose that Latin needs no de- 
fenders, that in the face of clamorous attacks we 
would best assume an air of patient superiority or 
of silent hauteur, as though every assault on the 
language were simply beneath our notice. There 
are some subjects that approach Latin in educa- 
tional value. And when their advocates take every 
opportunity of airing their claims and belittling the 
Classics, the truth is likely to become obscured. 

But it may be asked : "Is the situation such that 
Latin needs to be defended? Admit that the per- 
centage of students taking Greek has decreased 
considerably in the last ten years, does it fallow 
that Latin will share the same fata? Does not the 
last report of the Commissioner of Education show 
that there is a small increase in the percent of stu- 
dents taking Latin in secondary schools throughout 
the United States?" 

True! But turn your gaze toward the colleges, 
whose every mood is reflected so promptly by the 
schools. What is to be the outcome of emascu- 
lating the degree of A. B. by dropping the re- 
quirement of even one year's Study of Latin in 
college? And, recently, several of our foremost 



Eastern colleges have further cheapened that de- 
gree by requiring only Elementary Latin for en- 
trance ! 

This question was thoroughly discussed by the 
Michigan Schoolmasters' Club in March, 1906. At 
that meeting Principal Swain reported that his in- 
vestigation of school conditions in the seven North 
Central States for the year 1904-1905 showed an 
increase in the percentage taking Latin in Ohio, but 
a decrease in the other six states, ranging from 
1.6 per cent in Minnesota to 11.4 per cent in Wis- 
consin. What was more significant, he found that 
there had been a marked falling off in the per- 
centage of pupils who graduated with four years 
Latin to their credit. Principal Bliss further 
showed that this decrease was most marked where 
the state universities, and in their wake, the smaller 
colleges, had deserted the four year entrance re- 
quirement in Latin for the A. B. degree. 

Principal Swain, in his concluding remarks — ^with 
special reference to Michigan — said: 

Three things at least have contributed to the 
present unsatisfactory state of affairs: 

1st, Latin is no longer required by the Univer- 
sity of Michigan for the degree most desired by 
many prospective college students; 

2d, The wider range of electives now offered in 
the larger high schools; 

3rd, A disinclination on the part of many, or of 
some at least, of the present class of students in 
high schools for earnest, steady, sustained, hard 
work in any direction, let alone four years of it. 
In my opinion, this last is to be in part explained 
by the amount of social frivolity indulged in by 
would-be society young men and ladies, who, had 
they wiser parents, would be simply high school 
girls and boys. In any case, the state of affairs 
is one that should no longer be ignored by friends 
of Latin, in school or out. 

It is a small cloud on our horizon, no larger than 
a man's hand. But it is ominous. 

To meet the situation, it seems to me two things 
are necessary. 

1. We should begin a vigorous campaign to 
show that we are justified in demanding that Latin 
be retained as a sine qua nan for the A. B. degree. 

2. We should strengthen the weak places upon 
which the enemy's fire may be concentrated. 

It is to these weaknesses that I would direct your 
attention very briefly. 

Starting then with the college, let me state the 
objection that an earnest school graduate might 
make, when advised to elect Freshman Latin. 
"What am I going to get out of it? Supposing that 
I take Latin. In my daily preparation, like 95 per 
cent of the college students, I shall use a transla- 
tion; which means that I shall simply read the 
words of the translation into the Latin text until 
I can make a fair recitation on it. How does that 
differ from using a key in mathematics? Will 
work like that give me any mental discipline or in- 



